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CURRENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 

The Basis of Our Educational System. James Jay Greenough, Atlantic 
Monthly. April, 1895. 

The absence of artificial class distinctions in America makes each man 
anxious to become influential, and to win for himself the consideration and 
respect of the community in which he lives, as these, under democratic con- 
ditions, are not secured to him by right of inheritance. The first necessity 
for an educated man is, therefore, that he should be able to win this respect 
and influence most easily. The ability to reason clearly and go at once to the 
root of a matter, and to see its proper relations to other matters, is the most 
important factor in gaining a commanding position among one's fellows, in 
whatever calling one may choose. Combined with this there must be in the 
mind a large amount of substantive knowledge, to furnish material which 
the reasoning power can use in making comparisons, and which will provide 
firm ground for arguments and conclusions to rest upon. This mental power 
and substantive knowledge will prevent a narrow judgment, which from its 
very narrowness is likely to be unsound. Just as the man who has had a 
wide experience of men and things can, from his broader horizon, see more 
truly the bearing of a question on all sides, and ceases to be provincial, so the 
educated man, with mental power and knowledge, widens his experience 
and horizon, and sees more truly the due proportions of things. 

Yet a nation composed only of hard thinkers, whose minds were filled with 
facts, would be anything but agreeable or desirable if they did not also pos- 
sess cultivation. By this much-abused term I mean an elusive something 
which is easily recognized when present in any given individual, and missed 
at once when absent, yet a thing which it is almost impossible to define. It 
may be characterized as sympathy and appreciation for all forms of human 
thought, whether expressed in literature, or art, or human endeavor, just as 
philanthropy is sympathy and appreciation for all forms of human suffering 
and human action. It means a training of tastes and feelings, so that what 
is great in thought, whether expressed in painting or literature or music, 
may be readily understood and enjoyed. It means sympathy with the beau- 
tiful as presented to the eye or ear. But more than all, it means an interest 
in the intellectual and spiritual side of things as opposed to the purely prac- 
tical. It does not mean a specific attainment in any one or more branches of 
human knowledge. A man may be unfamiliar with the details of this or that 
branch of science or art ; he may be neither a musician nor a painter, and 
yet be a cultivated man. But if he fail to appreciate this or that branch of 
thought, or fail to see what the world gains from painting and music when 
their fruits are brought to his notice, he can in no sense claim to be a culti- 
vated man. A powerful factor in this sympathy is a vivid imagination. A 
poem, a picture, and a symphony, become but so many strokes of the pen, 
the brush, and the bow to one whose imagination is untrained. To such an 
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one the critical notes in Percy's Reliques are far more interesting than the 
ballad of Chevy Chace itself, the mechanism of a piano than a Chopin noc- 
turne, the price of a Corot than its coloring. 

As this cultivation is of no direct pecuniary value except to the relatively 
small number of individuals whose pursuits in life are connected with art or 
literature, and is of enormous value in increasing the sum of human enjoy- 
ment and happiness, it is a corrective, indeed almost a necessary one, to a 
sordid and utilitarian view of life. It must be accompanied by the two first 
mentioned results of education, mental power and knowledge, if we would 
not have it degenerate into dilettanteism or an aesthetic craze. Thus accom- 
panied and limited by reason and knowledge, no one can deny that it is a fit- 
ting object to be attained by education, particularly in a country like ours, of 
busy, practical people. Any system of education which is to be certified to 
by the degree of Bachelor of Arts should, from its beginning to its end, tend 
to train the imagination and the taste by bringing each mind in contact with 
the great achievements of literature and art. 

A Young Corean Rebel. Haddo Gordox. Lippincott's. May, 1895. 

Interesting for supplementary reading in connection with the War in the 
East. 

The New York Public Library. Harper's Weekly. March 20, 1894.. 

New York, the metropolitan city of the American seaboard, has long labored 
under the disgrace of having no Public Library from which her citizens could 
take books without price or without restrictions. The library founded by John 
Jacob Astor consists mainly of books of reference. It is open to the public 
during certain hours of the day, but never at night, and never on holidays : 
and no volume of any sort can be removed from the building under any 
consideration. The same rule governs the books in the free reading room of 
Cooper Institute. The Apprentices' Library is free only to the members of 
the Mechanics' Society and to their families. The Mercantile and the Society 
Libraries are nothing but great book clubs, which permit their subscribing 
members, for a certain sum per annum, to carry books to their homes. The 
Lenox Library, the collection of James Lenox, was handed over to the city 
of New York in 1870, with an act of incorporation, transferring all his 
treasures to the public. Hitherto it has been open to all who care to enter 
it, but for inspection onlv, and, like the Astor, only by daylight. The Tilden 
Library, bequeathed to the citizens of New York, has never been opened to 
the world at all. Of these metropolitan institutions, therefore, but three may 
be called Public Libraries, the Astor, the Lenox, and the Tilden, and not 
one of them, up to the present time, could properly be called free. 

The union of these three great corporations, to be known as "The New 
York Public Library and Astor, Lenox, and Tilden Foundations," to be 
contained under one roof, and open to the entire community at all reasona- 
ble hours of the day and night, is one of the most important events in the 
whole history of the Island of Manhattan. The collection will be as fine, if 
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not as large, as any in the world ; and, curiously enough, it will contain but 
few duplicates, except of such volumes as should be duplicated in any useful 
institution of the kind. The Astor is strong in works upon art, mathematics, 
and law ; the Lenox is rich in Bibles, in Americana, and in specimens of 
Milton, Shakespeare, and Spenser ; while the comparatively small collection 
of Mr. Tilden, as has been seen, is of a miscellaneous character. Above 
and beyond all this the wealth of the New York Public Library, derived 
from the three foundations, will enable its trustees, as the years roll on, to 
add to its collection very many works which it does not now possess. The 
income of the Astor Library during 1894 has been estimated at very nearly 
fifty thousand dollars; the interest on investments of the Lenox endowment 
during the same period was not far from twenty thousand dollars ; while the 
revenue from the Tilden fund, as is seen, will equal that of the income of 
the other two combined. These figures, although they are merely approxi- 
mate, will show how great are the possibilities of further accumulation, and 
how rich is the promise of the library in the future. 

One or two of the new provisions in the Revised Code for Elementary 
Day Schools, presented to the House of Commons last week, are worth 
noting here. Kindergarten methods of instruction have been recognized in 
infants' schools for some time, but they have usually ended in the infant 
school. "Object lessons and suitable occupations " are now, however, to be 
counted as class subjects in the lower standards of elementary schools, so 
that the lessons which are so valuable in training the intelligence of the in- 
fant children will be extended. Properly carried out, these natural methods 
of instruction are of extreme importance in developing such powers of ob- 
servation and reasoning as young children possess. Another commendable 
addition, which Mr. Acland has introduced into the Code, permits visits to be 
made, during school hours, to museums and art galleries, not more than 
twenty hours in the school year to be thus employed. Visits to the museums 
at South Kensington cannot but have a beneficial influence upon the minds of 
children, and if the guide is competent, they may be made of great value. 
Perhaps the new feature will lead to the establishment of science museums 
in towns where none at present exist. It may also assist in the reduction of 
the bric-a-brac element (which makes many small museums little more than 
variety shows), and improve the arrangement and character of the collec- 
tions. — Nature, No. 1323, Vol, 3/, Page 43/. 

Teaching History in Schools. From paper read at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Educational Association, department of Superintend- 
ence, Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 20, 1895, by Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Our first duty is to assign to history its place in a complete scheme of edu- 
cation. That expansion of mind which we call education originates in the 
contact of the mind with facts, or objects of knowledge. All mental activity 
— the whole train of cognition, feeling and will— takes its rise in the estab- 
lishment of such points of contact. These facts or objects constitute the 
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primordial agents of education, and are divisible into three classes, namely, 
facts of nature, facts of human society, and facts of the self-conscious mind. 
In the mind's contact with its natural environment, natural science origin- 
ates ; in its contact with its social environment, social and moral science have 
their rise ; in its contact with itself, the mental sciences appear. Under each 
one of these three heads our first knowledge must necessarily be primitive, 
original, or first-hand. Our first teachers are the three worlds in which we 
move. But there is a secondary group of educational faculties. Men impart 
to each other what they learn at first-hand, or by experience, and thus orig- 
inates the great fact of communication or tradition. The communication of 
thought assumes four forms : oral language, or tradition proper ; material 
monuments, symbolism, and written language. These four factors are 
plainly derivative ; they mean nothing, and answer no useful purpose, save 
as they rest upon an earlier culture. History falls under the second of these 
two great groups of factors. It is connected with all of the secondary group. 
It is the main channel through which the experience of the past is transmit- 
ted to us. To ask, therefore, whether it is worth while to study history is to 
ask whether it is worth while to defer to the experience of the race. History 
has great guidance value for men, and also trains their mental faculties. 
Especially is it a school of the judgment, and all the more valuable because it 
is concerned with probable or moral elements. In addition to fixing the 
place of history in a scheme of education, these considerations show that it 
should occupy more room in the schools than at present. It should be intro- 
duced the first year, and continue to the last one. The child's historical 
tuition should begin with the tale or story, and advance step by step until it 
reaches the austere forms of the subject. The emphasis that the Herbartian 
pedagogistslay on history, irrespective of their educational theories, may be 
commended, it is well known that they make it, in some form, a leading sub- 
ject throughout the school. Dr. Hinsdale discussed some of the principal 
recommendations in relation to history found the Report of the Committee 
of Ten. He also introduced the following programme, which governs 
the work in history in the public schools of Baden, Germany. 

Third grade : Historical tales related by the teacher and repeated by the 
pupils several times. Fourth and fifth grade : Historical tales continued, 
their number augmented. Brief outline of the history of the village or town 
and the county, the latter connected with the geography of the county. 
Short biographies of national heroes. Sixth grade : Brief outline of Grecian 
and Roman history. Several parts dealt with in a more detailed way, e. g., 
the Persian wars, Alexander the Great, the wars between the Romans and the 
Germans, the invasions of the Barbarians. Historical compositions em- 
bracing both biographies and tales. Historical essays in the reading-book. 
Seventh grade : History of the Middle Ages in Germany, dealt with in the 
same way as the ancient history in the fourth year. Much stress laid upon 
the Crusades and the end of the Middle Ages. Historical tales, biographies, 
essays in the reading-book as in the fourth year. Eighth grade : Modern 
times, especially in Germany. History of the Thirty Years' War, the Seven 
Years' War, the wars against Napoleon, and the war of 1870-71 dealt with in a 
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complete manner. History of France from 1648 to 1815, chiefly the French 
Revolution. Tales, biographies, essays continued ; longer compositions than 
previously. In teaching history, no text-book is used ; only oral instruction 
by the teacher, and a few notes taken by the pupils. 

This programme shows how much better the Germans understand the im- 
portance of history than we do, and how much better they teach it, still, it is 
more than doubtful whether it would be wise to imitate them in introducing 
ancient history into the American grammar school. It must be remembered 
that the Germans stand much nearer to the main stream of the world history 
than we do. Dr. Hinsdale emphasized the value of Grecian and Roman his- 
tory in its place, but thought it would not be well in the grammar school to 
go beyond myth, fable, legend, and Plutarch. He commended the emphasis 
that the Committee of Ten, or rather the Conference reporting to it, had put 
on civil government, on the intensive study of a single period of history, and 
on concentration. He closed with expressing the belief that the modern 
studies would encroach still farther upon the ancient ones, and that the 
national literature and history would play a larger part than heretofore in 
forming the minds and characters of the youth of the country. 
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PROFESSOR BLACKIE 

The Journal of Education (London), April, 1895 

By the death of Professor Blackie, Scotland has lost her most notable 
public figure, a man of varied learning, a distinguished writer in prose and 
verse, a charming talker, a brilliant lecturer, and an ardent political and edu- 
cational reformer. To the general public he was Scotissimus Scotorum, the 
champion of Presbyterianism and Jennie Geddes, of Scottish song, and Rob- 
bie Burns, of the crofters' rights and the crofters' language, and the founder 
of the Celtic Chair. Though universally beloved, he was too often regarded 
as a. poseur, particularly by those whose opinion of him was mounded merely 
on the ludicrous incidents and comic sayings in his popular lectures, which 
it struck the fancy of the newspaper reporter to record. The truth is that 
Blackie to the last was a boy, bubbling ever with animal spirits and an irre- 
sponsible sense of the grotesque, which always relieved even an unpromising 
subject, but occasionally marred an admirable lecture. Refreshingly uncon- 
ventional, he lectured in public as he talked at his own table. A man of his 
temperament could hardly make a good drill-sergeant, and he never seriously 
attempted the impossible task of teaching the rudiments of Greek to a hete- 
rogeneous mass of a hundred and fifty students. But, if some came to his 
class with little Greek, and carried little more away, many owed to his in- 
spiring, if discursive, causer ies their first love of everything Greek, and their 
first stimulus to some life-long study, and many good scholars are indebted 
to him for their first introduction to the vast philological literature of the 
Germans. The university, he urged, in season and out of season, was not the 



